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Imperial Preference 


IlI— THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


(THE PROS AND CONS OF IMPERIAL PREFERENCE HAVE LONG BEEN ARGUED, AND THE 


ISSUES INVOLVED ARE COMPLEX. THIS ARTICLE 


WILL GIVE ONLY A BROAD SUMMARY OF 


THE POINTS ON BOTH SIDES.) 


ANY ATTEMPT TO Assess the effects of imperial pretfer- 
ence is likely to start with a statistical analysis of the 
trade of Commonwealth countries, showing changes 
in the percentage of each country’s trade (both im- 
ports and exports) which is conducted with other 
British countries, with 1932—the year of the Ottawa 
Conference—as the focal point. If the percentages are 
higher after 1932 than before, it is usually assumed 
that this is proof of the benefits of imperial prefer- 
ence. The figures do show an increase in the percent- 
ages, on the whole, and this probably means that there 
has been a diversion of trade from non-British to 
British countries. For the United Kingdom, 29 per 
cent of imports were of British origin in 1930, 35.4 
per cent in 1932, and 40 per cent in 1938. ‘The corre- 
sponding figures for United Kingdom exports were 
43.5, 45.3, and 49.9 per cent. For New Zealand, the 
percentages of total imports coming from British 
countries in the three years 1930, 1932 and 1938 were 
68.5, 71.7 and 73.7. For exports the figures were 91.1, 
94.0 and 87.5. There is much irregularity in the 
figures for the various British countries, and interpre- 
tation is not easy. Moreover, the year 1932 is not a 
clear-cut dividing line between a period of no-prefer- 
ences and a period of preferences. As indicated last 
month, the re-introduction of preferences after the 
free-trade period of the 19th century began in 1898, 
and they were considerably expanded in scope in the 
1920’s and 1930's even before the Ottawa Conference. 
In New Zealand the decisions reached at Ottawa were 
not fully in operation until a new tariff schedule was 
issued in 1934. Moreover the changes in the system 
of tariff preferences about th:.t time were onty one 
(and not the most important one) among many factors 
influencing the pattern of trade of British countries, 
and it is impossible to isolate the effects of any one of 
those factors. ‘The direction of a country’s trade is 
influenced not only by prefcrential tariff margins, but 
also by the height of tariffs, the extent to which local 
industries (if any) are protected by them, the opera 
tion of quantitative trade controls, changes in ex 
change rates, relative movements in prices and in- 
comes, and so on. The effects of imperial preference 
are therefore obscured by other influences, and may 
in fact be much more “favourable” or “unfavourable” 
than the statistics appear to indicate. 

Assuming—as appears probable—that preferential 
tarifls have had some effect in diverting trade into 
Empire channels, does it follow that this is beneficial 
to the British countries? Here again statistics are of 
little value, and it is necessary to consider the various 
theoretical and practical arguments involved. 


Arguments for Imperial Preference 


The case usually presented in favour of imperial 
preference is based mainly on political and senti- 
mental grounds. It is regarded as being right and 
proper that people of the same race, Empire, and 


language, having close relationships of blood, culture 
and tradition, should preter to trade with each other 
rather than with “foreigners”. Imperial sentiment has 
always been strong, even though its strength may 
vary from country to country and though political 
relationships may be revised from time to time~such 
as the development of colonics into. self-governing 
Dominions. 

Sentiment has been supplemented by the belief that 
the British Empire, or Commonwealth as it is now 
called, is a political institution of value to the peace, 
security and progress of the world, and that economic 
measures can strengthen its cohesion and power. ‘Tariff 
preferences, by encouraging intra-Empire trade, are 
thus regarded as a beneficial force in world politics. 

lo this is added a group of economic arguments. 
The British Empire is important economically as well 
as politically, and its material welfare is highly de 
pendent on trade. Anything which makes the Empire 
prosperous, which establishes a large trading area re 
latively free from trade barriers, and which stimulates 
the development of natural resources, must be bene 
ficial not only to the Empire but to the whole world. 
One of the main declarations of the Ottawa Confer 
ence was: “that by the lowering or removal of barriers 
among themselves provided for by these Agreements, 
the flow of trade between the various countries of the 
Empire will be facilitated, and that by the consequent 
increase of purchasing power of their peoples, the 
trade of the world will also be stimulated and in 
creased”, 

‘To a country like New Zealand which is highly de 
pendent on exports, and on exports to one market 
the United Kingdom—in particular, anything which 
gives us preferential treatment in that market is natur 
ally very attractive. We have in effect an assurance 
that, should the United Kingdom market for dairy 
produce and meat (as well as some minor products) 
become fully competitive once again, we will have pre 
ferential treatment compared with non-British com 
petitors. Since it is uncertain whether satisfactory 
alternative markets for our exports can be developed, 
such assurance is of value for the stability and strength 
of our economy, and provides an incentive to the 
development of our export industries. It is recog 
nised, of course, that in the meantime the practical 
value of such preferences is limited. 

‘The British manufacturers also expected to gain 
from the adoption of preferences. ‘This point of view 
was forcefully expressed by an Australian writer, F. 
L. McDougall, in 1929: 


“The existence of, and the further development 
of, these great sheltered markets (in the Empire) 
should provide to the British manufacturer a con 
siderable measure of that security which the home 
demand of the U.S.A. afforded to American manu 
facturers. Thus the development of Empire markets 





should enable the British manufacturer to increase 

his output, to reduce his overhead costs, and thus 

to place himself in a better position to meet fierce 
competition in the foreign markets.” 

Finally there is the strategic argument, that in a 
period of international conflict it is wise to have 
sources of supply of essential commodities in friendly 
countries, so that war, if it comes, interrupts normal 
trade patterns as little as possible. 


Arguments Against Imperial Preference 


On the other side of the argument the points raised 
are mainly economic, and are based on the principles 
of international division of labour, laissez-faire and 
free trade. It is held that world trade and prosperity 
will be greatest if countries concentrate on producing 
those goods for which they have the greatest relative 
advantage, and if traders are free to choose from which 
country they will buy. If trade is allowed to follow 
“natural” commercial channels, competition and self- 
interest will ensure that traders make the best possible 
bargains, to the benefit of all. Anything which inter- 
feres with these natural channels of trade is therefore 
considered harmful. ‘This applies to tariffs as such, 
because they create an artificial advantage for local 
producers over their external competitors; and it 
applies to preferential tariffs because they divert trade 
away from one country to another, not on grounds of 
quality or price of goods, but by the arbitrary imposi- 
tion of a differential tax. This cannot but reduce the 
net benefit to be derived from international trade, and 
lead to a lowering of living standards. 

For these reasons the diversion of trade into im- 
perial channels is regarded as a disadvantage. ‘The 
gain in intra-imperial trade is at the expense of trade 
with other countries. If we buy less from them, they 
are able to buy less from us. Realisation of this fact 
was shown by Mr. Baldwin at Ottawa when he said— 
“Anything tending to check the foreign exports of the 
United Kingdom must lessen the purchasing power of 
her people and so damage the markets on which the 
Dominions so largely depend for the consumption of 
their products.” Moreover, in respect of commodities 
of which the Empire is a net exporter, any advantage 
gained by Empire producers as a result of imperial 
preference is likely to be offset by greater competition 
in other markets. Other countries are also likely to 
feel aggrieved by their “unfair” treatment in British 
markets, and may retaliate by placing discriminatory 
tariffs or other restrictions on British goods. ‘There 
is also the fact that the obligation to maintain margins 
of preference is a hindrance to the negotiation of 
beneficial tariff bargains under GATT. 

The establishment and increase of preferential mar- 
gins has more often been achieved by raising the 
tariffs on non-British goods than by reducing those on 
British. Historically the development of preferences 
has been associated with protectionist policies. In 
many instances the preferential treatment given to 
British suppliers is less significant than the protection 
given to local industries against external competition 
from all sources. ‘Thus most of the arguments in the 
protection versus free trade controversy (they are too 
numerous to deal with here) apply also to the ques- 
tion of tariff preferences. 

The belief that imperial preferences in trade would 
strengthen the political unity of the British Common- 
wealth is often questioned. Those British countries 
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which are relatively less dependent on the United 
Kingdom market may receive little benefit from the 
preferences granted by the United Kingdom; and 
rather than grant concessions reciprocally to British 
goods they are likely to prefer to be free to buy in the 
cheapest market, which may not be British. For ex- 
ample, a foreign article may be cheaper than a British 
equivalent, but the incidence of different rates of tariff 
may induce importers to buy the British article and 
thus pay a higher price than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. In these circumstances the preferential tariff 
system looks like a subsidy to the British supplier at 
the expense of the importing country’s standard of 
living. It would then tend to weaken rather than 
strengthen the political ties of the British Common- 
wealth. 

A factor which has weakened—temporarily at least 
—the advantages to be derived from tariff preferences 
is the widespread existence in recent years of short- 
ages, sellers’ markets, and import controls. For ex- 
ample, the tariff preference which New Zealand butter 
enjoys in the United Kingdom relative to non-British 
suppliers has, since the introduction of import con- 
trols, bulk-purchase contracts, and a general shortage 
of butter, been of little practical significance. Simi- 
larly the quotas applied by the United Kingdom, as 
a result of the Ottawa Conference, against foreign 
meat were soon abandoned when the threatened over- 
supply of meat gave place to a shortage. <A return to 
more balanced markets, and a progressive removal of 
import restrictions, will of course bring tariffs and 
preferences into full operation once more. 

Another significant argument used against tariff pre- 
ferences is that they tend to build a protective wall 
around the British countries and to concentrate trade 
within a restricted area. The British Commonwealth, 
large and well-endowed with physical resources though 
it is, can never be economically self-sufficient. It must 
trade with other countries, especially Europe and the 
dollar area. Such trade must be encouraged, but pre- 
ferences discourage it. Economic prosperity depends 
on freeing the channels of trade between all countries, 
and not just between British countries. This point of 
view is being increasingly adopted, as is shown by the 
fact that, though much is said and written in defence 
of existing preferences, any move to increase their scope 
now receives little support. On the contrary, on many 
occasions in recent years British countries have ac- 
cepted multilateral trade and non-discrimination as 
goals. Evidence of this is contained in the Atlantic 
Charter, in the various lend-lease agreements, and in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. As 
indicated earlier in this series, all preference margins 
are subject under the rules of GAAT to negotiation 
for their reduction or removal, but “there is no ques- 
tion of the reduction of Imperial Preference except 
as part of mutually satisfactory arrangements to the 
benefit of all parties concerned”. (Mr. Attlee, Feb- 
ruary, 1946.) It is recognised that preferential arrange- 
ments of long standing cannot quickly be abolished 
without causing serious problems; and this applies 


‘also to non-preferential tariffs. 


Such, briefly, are some of the main arguments used 
in discussions of imperial preference. Opinions differ 
widely and are much influenced by the occupation or 
nationality of the holders. Clearly the subject is a 
complex one, and must be continuously studied in the 
light of changing circumstances. 
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Stabilisation of Farm Incomes 


1— THE DESIRE FOR STABILITY 


NEW ZEALAND is essentially a farming country depen- 
dent upon exports of primary products, notably dairy 
produce, meat and wool for the greater part of its 
overseas earnings. In recent years, over 85 per cent 
of these earnings have come from the export of prim- 
ary produce. 

Two basic factors affect the level of receipts from 
exports—firstly, the volume of produce exported, 
secondly, the prices received. New Zealand is fav 
oured with an even, temperate climate so that sudden 
fluctuations in the volume of production because of 
abnormal weather conditions are rare. Production of 
farm products shows a steady upward trend as a result 
of improved farming methods, the elimination of stock 
diseases, increased numbers of stock and better utilisa- 
tion of available land. Each year a steadily increasing 
population absorbs a larger quantity of the produce, 
but so far the long-term tendency has been for the 
quantities of most primary products available for ex- 
port to increase. In the post-war period, exports of 
creamery butter have shown a steady rise. “There was 
a similar movement for cheese, but this was reversed 
in 1951-52 due to some factories switching to casein 
manufacture, but in 1952-53 a return to a normal level 
of cheese exports is expected. In the case of meat, 
the exportable surplus has shown a very slight decline 
over the post-war years with a sharp fall in 1951 as a 
result of a drop in sheep killings following the extra 
ordinarily high wool prices in the 1950-51 season. 
Exports of wool have climbed steadily also, a natural 
consequence of the increased numbers of sheep shorn, 


The United Kingdom forms the market for about 
90 per cent of the butter and cheese, over 95 per cent 
of the meat and between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
wool exported from New Zealand. Butter, cheese and 
meat sold in this market are at present subject to bulk- 
purchase contracts under the terms of which a limit 
is placed on the amount of price variation from one 
year to the next. On the other hand, prices for wool 
which is sold under the auction system vary consider- 
ably. Disregarding the abnormal 1950-51 season, the 
average price for the season of greasy wool sold in 
New Zealand in the post-war period has ranged from 
17.86 pence per |b. in 1946-47, the year in which the 
auction system was reinstated after the war, to 10.10 
pence per Ib. in 1951-52. ‘Total value of this wool 
ranged from {22.1 million in 1946-47 to £52.7 million 
in 1951-52. 

The system of bulk-purchase contracts for our pro 
ducts which was introduced at the outbreak of World 
War II has brought about a marked degree of stability 
in our export receipts. Previously, New Zeaiand ex- 
perienced the full effect of changes in the state of 
world markets. It is a well-established fact that prices 
of primary products are subject to much wider fluc- 
tuations in free markets than are those for manufac- 
tured goods. Demand is relatively inelastic, in that a 
small change in supply causes a much larger change in 
prices. The reaction of prices for primary products 
(especially perishable foodstuffs) to a depressed state 


of demand is therefore a particularly severe drop in 
prices. This was illustrated in the depression of the 
1930's as is shown by the following table: 


PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base 1936-38 — 100) 





Calendar Year Export Prices Import Prices 
1926 114 125 
1928 124 113 
1930 95 110 
1931 73 102 
1932 66 97 
1933 66 99 
1934 82 Os 











The impact of price changes of this magnitude on 
the national income and on living standards is severe. 
‘The value of exports is usually between 30 and 35 
per cent of the national income, but the importance 
of changes in export prices in causing changes in 
national income is even greater than that percentage 
suggests because of the large proportion of the popu 
lation, other than farmers, whose prosperity depends 
directly or indirectly on farmers’ incomes. 

Changes in export incomes are also likely to disturb 
the balance of payments, since there is normally a 
time-lag between a change in the national income re 
sulting from the change in export incomes, and the 
consequential change in one on imports. Pro 
vided the fluctuations are only moderate and adequate 
reserves are held, the adjustments cause little difhculty; 
but if domestic policies maintain a very strong demand 
lor imports, a drop in export receipts can cause dith 
culties requiring the introduction or intensification 
of import or credit controls. 

An illustration has been provided by New Zea 
land's experience over the past three years. 

For 1950-51, national income totalled £599 million 
compared with £481 million for the previous year. 
The increase of £118 million or nearly 25 per cent was 
mainly due to a period of unusually high wool prices 
during the 1950-51 wool-selling season. In that part 
of the season before wool sales were interrupted by a 
labour dispute, the average auction price of greasy 
wool was about II] pence per Ib. For the entire sea 
son, the average was 87.80 pence per Ib. A large part 
of the £118 million increase in national income went 
to the farming sector either in direct payment to the 
farmers or as credits to their wool retention accounts. 
(See “Bulletin” for December, 1950.) New Zealand's 
net overseas assets rose because of the high wool re 
ceipts, but the demand for imports was so stimulated 
that the extra receipts were quickly spent and new 
controls over imports had to be introduced. 

In view of the inherent instability of New Zealand's 
export income in free markets, it is not surprising that 
there is in this country a considerable interest in 
schemes for stabilising the prices of our exports. Not 
only would our national income be more stable, but 
also balance of payments problems would be less 





acute, and the security and confidence which would 
result would provide incentives to the expansion of 
production, 

There are three main methods of stabilising the in- 
comes of primary producers. ‘The first is by paying 
the farmer a fixed price for his produce irrespective 
of its market price. ‘This is the “guaranteed price” 
system, of which several variations are possible. It in 
volves establishment of a pool of funds formed by the 
proceeds of produce sold. Funds would be built up 
in times when market prices exceeded payout prices, 
and would be run down when market prices fell be 
low payout prices. Such schemes may be entirely self- 
supporting, or may be supplemented in times of need 
by bank credit or by Government grants or loans. 
They may be varied also according to whether the 
pay out to producers is based solely on costs of pro 
duction or partly on costs and partly on market prices. 
By methods such as these, farmers’ incomes can be 
stabilised, though export prices and receipts may still 
fluctuate. 

A second method is to sell produce by bulk contract 
under which prices and other conditions are fixed 
for a period. The prices agreed on may be based on 
current market prices or an attempt may be made to 
achieve a stability of contract prices by ignoring short 
term market fluctuations, 
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The third method involves the sale of produce un- 
der an international agreement covering price and 
quantities. ‘There has been in recent years consider- 
able discussion at international conferences on the 
general commercial policy problems involved in such 
agreements, and the proposed International ‘Trade 
Charter (Havana, 1948) included a section dealing 
with commodity agreements. Various attempts have 
been made to reach agreement in respect of particular 
commodities, but little success has been achieved so 
far owing mainly to the conflict of interests between 
competing producers and between producing and con- 
suming countrics. One agreement, that relating to 
wheat, has been reasonably successful, and its renewal 
is now under consideration. ‘Those commodities in 
which New Zealand is particularly interested as a pro- 
ducer have not been subject to international agree 
ment (apart from the war-time Joint Wool Organisa- 
tion), and there is at present little prospect that this 
type of procedure will be used in a way which will 
help to stabilise our export income. 

New Zealand has, however, adopted or participated 
in the two other methods of stabilisation—guaranteed 
prices and bulk-purchase contracts—and these will be 
discussed in subsequent articles. 





Economic Conditions in New Zealand 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Primary Production 

After a noticeable check in January, pastures im 
proved during February as a result of the wet con- 
ditions, and dairy production continued at record 
levels. Prospects for autumn production are good. 

The peak of the wool selling season has now passed 
with over 80 per cent of the season's clip sold. The 
local and overseas markets are favourable for both 
crossbred and fine wools, notwithstanding the quality 
of the wool at most sales being adversely affected by 
weather conditions earlier in the season. Prices are 
above last season's average. Sheepskin prices continue 
to be firm. 

Meat killings are still at a low level, the delay being 
due to wet weather. 

The first shipment of new season's apples to reach 
the London market realised good prices. Prospects 
are for a good yield of hg and pears, but the 
harvest of seeds, peas and wheat will probably be low. 


Balance of Payments 


A substantial improvement in overseas exchange 
transactions has been shown during the past three 
months, a large surplus of £15.0 million being realised 
in February. With increased shipments of all primary 
products, export receipts rose from £20.6 million in 
December, 1952, to £29.1 million in February, 1953. 
Payments for private imports, after rising to £16.6 
million in January, declined to the lowest level for 
some years when payments of £10.7 million were re 
corded in February. 


During December, January and February, exchange 
transactions resulted in a total surplus of £26.0 mil- 
lion. Net overseas assets rose from £66.8 million on 
3rd December to £94.8 million on 25th February. 


Monetary Situation 


During January and February, the volume of money 
rose somewhat more than seasonally by £23.4 million 
to £277.8 million. The effect of this increase was to 
some extent offset by a lower velocity of circulation. 
The cause of the increase in the volume of money was 
a substantial surplus in the balance of payments. 

Trading bank advances fell during January and 
February by £12.1 million, most of this fall being of a 
seasonal nature, while Reserve Bank credit increased 
slightly. 

Mainly as a result of the surplus on the balance of 
payments, trading bank deposits at the Reserve Bank 
rose steadily during January and February to a record 
level of £95.1 million from £71.9 million at the end 
of December. Excess reserves over the statutory mini 
mum (10 per cent of demand and 5 per cent of time 
liabilities) were thus £71.2 million. During the first 
half of March, however, the flow of income tax pay- 
ments reduced the banks’ deposits at the Reserve Bank 
to about £65 million. 


Capital Market 

Following the re-opening of the Stock Exchange on 
l4th January, the average yields for both long-term 
and short- or medium-term Government stocks rose 
slightly from pre-Christmas closing levels to return 
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to nearly 4} and 4 per cent respectively. Since then, 
prices of stocks have risen slightly despite the usual 
sale of securities in the (first quarter of the year to 
meet income tax payments. The rise in prices for 
Government stocks was accompanied by a firming in 
the share market, preference issues particularly being 
sought. 


Employment and Wages 


The demand for labour continued to fall. Notified 
vacancies totalled 12,634 at the end of January com 
pared with 13,098 a month earlier and 22,225 in 
January, 1952. For the first time for several years, 
certain seasonal industries obtained an adequate sup 
ply of labour. Unemployment remains negligible. 

Since September, 1952, when the latest standard 
wage pronouncement became effective, there has been 
only a small increase in the nominal wage rate index 
and the index of effective wage rates (i.e., nominal 
wage rates corrected for price changes). 


Retail Trade (Wellington Area) 

Many retailers in Wellington made record sales at 
Christmas, according to the Reserve Bank sample sur- 
vey of retail trade. This was a sharp change from 
November when sales, partly through bad weather con 
ditions, were considerably lower than a year earlier. 


December sales were Il per cent higher than in 
December, 1951, but this improvement was not main- 
tained in January which was 9 per cent down on 
January, 1952. However, even though there was one 
less Friday (late shopping night) this February com 
pared with February, 1952, sales were at about the 
same level. 

Only household appliance sales were consistently 
up on year-ago levels in November, December and 
January. Sales of other commodity groups, without 
exception, were down in November and January 

\ substantial decline in the value of retail stocks 
occurred between November and January. In Novem 
ber stocks were approximately what they had been at 
the beginning of 1952, but by the end of January they 
had dropped nearly a fifth. ‘The rate of stockturn 
showed little change in the fourth quarter of 1952 
over the corresponding period for 1951, but it is ex 
pected that in the first quarter of 1953 an appreciable 
increase in the rate of a year ago will be evident. 


Prices 

Consumer prices continued to rise in the first quar- 
ter of 1953. The fruit, vegetables and eggs series 
of the Consumer's Price Index rose over 3 per cent 
between January and February due mainly to an in 
crease In potato prices. 





Shorter 


Small Savings 

On page 46 of this issue is published a table of small 
savings in New Zealand. Although some important 
avenues of small savings are omitted (e.g., savings by 
insurance), it is useful as a guide to changes in the 
savings habits of individuals. 

Figures to the end of January, 1953, show that in 
the first ten months of this financial year accumulated 
small savings have increased by £5.9 million compared 
with £12.3 million in the same period of the previous 
year. Of the £5.0 million increase, £3.7 million oc- 
curred in Post Office deposits, an important contribut 
ing factor being the increase from £2,000 to £5,000 in 
the maximum deposit on which interest is paid. 


Local Body Finance 

Several local body loans have recently been placed 
on the market. In granting sanction to these issues 
(most of which have a 10 year term compared with 
maturities of up to 15 years for earlier flotations), the 
Local Government Loans Board has directed that re 
demptions in the first four years are to be offered to 
the public by tender at competitive rates of interest 
or at the highest premium. This provision has been 
made so that the shorter-dated loans will not conflict 
with fixed deposits with building and investment so- 
cieties. Issues approved subject to this condition in- 
clude the Auckland Harbour Board trustee security 
loan (£660,000), the Lower Hutt City Council and 
Hutt Valley Electric Power Board joint loan (£420,- 
000), the Putaruru Borough Council loan (£75,000), 
and the Waitemata Electric Power Board loan 
(£100,000). Loans issued since August, 1952, have 
borne interest at 4 per cent. 


Notes 
Seventh Session of GATT 


‘The Seventh Session of the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on ‘Tariffs and ‘Trade was 
held at Geneva trom 2nd October to 10th November, 
1952. ‘The meeting was one of the regular discussions 
between the representatives of the 34 governments 
participating in the Agreement. No tarill negotia 
tions of any importance were undertaken at the 
session. 

A feature of the proceedings was the question of 
Japan’s application, made in July, 1952, for accession 
toGATT. After considerable discussion on the topic, 
the application was referred to an Intersessional Com- 
mittee for consideration. ‘That Committee met dur 
ing February. 

At the Sixth Session, a complaint was made by dele 
gates from a number of countries, including New 
Zealand, about the effects of restrictions on the import 
of dairy produce into the United States. The Con 
tracting Parties recognised that the complaints were 
justified, but in view of the efforts of the Executive 
Branch of the United States Government to have these 
restrictions removed it was agreed to take no imme 
diate action but to leave the matter on the agenda for 
discussion. ‘This complaint was renewed at the 
Seventh Session, when it was recommended that the 
United States Government continue its efforts to have 
the restrictions removed as the only satisfactory solu 
tion. This matter will remain on the agenda for the 
Eighth Session which opens at Geneva on 17th Sep 
tember, 1953. 

The complaint made at earlier sessions about the 
protective and discriminatory effect of the United 
Kingdom Purchase Tax system has been withdrawn 





because the recent modification of the scheme has re- 
moved the cause of complaint. 

The French proposal for a 30 per cent reduction in 
all tariffs in three yearly stages of 10 per cent has been 
studied by a Working Party. Progress has been made 
in resolving the many problems arising from the plan, 
and the Working Party is to continue its studies. 


House-building Costs 


The cost of house building in the Greater Welling- 
ton District has doubled in the last ten years according 
to the index computed by the Wellington branch of 
the New Zealand Institute of Valuers. The index 
which is based on December, 1942 — 100, stood at 
200.6 in December, 1952. Compared with December, 
1951, the index has risen 8.5 points or about 4 per 
cent, 

Although the series was fairly stable during mid- 
1952 even dropping a little in the two consecutive 
months of May and June, it has since resumed its up- 
ward movement as is shown by the table set out below: 


INDEX OF HOUSE-BUILDING COSTS 
(December, 1942 — 100) 





1952—January 193.6 July 196.7 
February 193.3 August 198.8 
March 196.4 September 198.5 
April 198.2 October 199.7 
May 197.0 November 199.4 
June 196.4 December 200.6 











Commonwealth Development Company 


At the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ confer- 
ence held in London in December, 1952, it was agreed 
that a Finance Corporation should be formed to 
sponsor economic development within the Common- 
wealth. Negotiations have been proceeding in Lon- 
don, which have resulted in the organisation of the 
Commonwealth Development Finance Company 
Limited, ‘The Company will operate throughout the 
whole Commonwealth, including the Colonies, with 
the object of encouraging projects which will increase 
Commonwealth resources as well as strengthening 
sterling. 

The Company's authorised capital is £15 million 
divided into 8.25 million shares subscribed by leading 
industrial, commercial, mining, shipping and finance 
companies in the United Kingdom, and 6.75 million 
shares subscribed by the Bank of England. Only 10 
per cent of the capital will initially be called up. The 
Company is authorised to borrow up to double its 
issued capital and in practice intends to finance its 
operations mainly by borrowing. Later it is hoped 
to interest investors in the United States, Switzerland 
and other countries. 

The Company will operate on the following lines: 
applicants must be ready in appropriate cases to pro- 
vide a reasonable amount of the capital involved in 
their own currency and they should take steps to raise 
as much money as can be reasonably expected in their 
own markets; applicants must provide expert manage- 
ment and the projects must be sound and have reason- 
able prospects of being remunerative and successful. 
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PRINCIPAL NEW ZEALAND STATISTICS 


The table on pages 44 and 45 presents a selection 
of the main New Zealand statistics on production, 
trade, finance and prices. The following explanatory 
notes will assist in interpretation of the figures:— 


Mean Total Population: For year ended 3lst March. Includes 
Maoris. 


Farm Production: June year. Includes processing of farm pro- 
ducts. 


Factory Production: March year. Excludes processing of 
primary products included in other groups. 


Total Production: Includes groups not shown separately. No 
allowance is made for different production years of different 
groups. 


Value of Building Permits: Covers permits issued for new build 
ings and dwellings, and alterations and additions, in all urban 
districts. 


National Income: For full details see the Official Estimates of 
National Income and Expenditure published by the Census and 
Statistics Department as a supplement to the Abstract of 
Statistics. 


Public Finance: “Current Expenditure—Other” is the total of 
expenditure from the Consolidated Fund, War Expenses Account, 
Defence Fund and War Emergency Account, excluding transfers 
from the Consolidated Fund to these accounts and to the Social 
Security Fund. 


Public Debt: Overseas debt is converted at the same rate 
throughout, ie. fstg.100 = £N.Z.100 = £A.125, and excludes 
fsig.24.1m. of funded debt and fstg.2.1m. of other debt in 
respect of which payments of interest and principal were sus- 
pended by agreement with the United Kingdom Government 
in 1931. As at 3lst March. 


Trade: 

To 1951 imports valued at current domestic value in the 
country of origin, plus 10 per cent; thereafter current domestic 
value in the country of origin. Exports valued f.o.b. including 
re-exports, ships’ stores and gold. Monthly figures are twelve 
months running totals. 


Balance of Exchange Transactions: 

These figures are obtained from records of total receipts and 
payments of overseas currency by the banking system. Monthly 
figures are twelve months running totals. 


Money and Banking: “Volume of Money” comprises notes and 
coin held by the public, plus demand deposits at the trad- 
ing banks, plus Government and other demand deposits at 
Reserve Bank, excluding Trading Banks’ balances held at Re- 
serve Bank. “Net Overseas Assets” is the total of foreign ex 
change and overseas investments held by the New Zealand bank 
ing system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas 
liabilities. “Credit Balances in Savings Accounts”, is the total of 
balances in the Post Office Savings Bank, ‘Trustee Savings Banks, 
National Savings Account. Interest is credited in March of 
each year; for National Savings Accounts interest calculated for 
the year ended 30th June is not included in the total until the 
following March. 


Government Security Yield: Based on 1953-57 34% stock until 
1943; thereafter 1960-63 3°% stock. 


Consumers’ (Retail) Price Index: For full details see the supple 
ment to the October-November, 1949, Abstract of Statistics. 


Retail Sales, Selected Items—Wellington Area: Index Numbers 
—average monthly value for year ended March, 1951 = 100. In- 
cludes clothing, footwear, household drapery and household dur- 
ables only—for full details see “Bulletin” for February, 1952. 


Unemployed: Includes males only. Until September, 1945, the 
figures relate to males receiving unemployment benefits or work- 
ing on a subsidised basis. Since then the figures relate to males 
registered with the Labour and Employment Department as 
being disengaged. Subsidised workers are not included in this 
category. In April, 1939, a large number were transferred from 
unemployment to other social security benefits, e.g., sickness 
benefit. Monthly figures are as at the end of each month and 
annual figures are the averages of such monthly figures. 
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(£N.Z. thousands) 


I—RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Liabilities and Assets 





Average of 
Weekly 


v\ Bank 
Figures: 


Notes 


LIABILITIES 
Demand Liabilities 


State Banks | Other 


Gold 


Reserve 


| Sterling Other* 
Exchange | Exchange 


ASSETS 
Investments 
(ver- 


N.Z 


seas 


Advances to State 


Market'g 


Othe 
Conan her 


Other 
Advances 
and 
Discounts 


Other 
Assets* 


| 35,127 
| 28,510 5 
1,698 | 35,182 | 2,437 
3,482 | 37,628 +907 
5,096 | 52,245 | 5,378 
3,379 | 51,134 6,829 
2,290 | 50,795 6,125 


961 
1,157 


4,124 
3,826 
5,704 
7,121 
4.463 
9 O88 


329 


1,396 
1.046 
7,549 
1,973 
2,244 
3,22. 


1,761 


2,802 
2,802 
2,802 
4, 
4,269 
5,139 
5,856 


81,332 
85,300 
65,090 
48,995 
51,319 
62,557 


23,416 


1,867 
749 
4,792 
34,734 
26,850 
17,119 
30,244 


1946 

1947 

1948% 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Last Wednes 
day in Month: 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


59,731 
57,102 
57 706 
73,837 
74,239 
69,326 
48,557 


524 | - 
483 | 
380 | 
355 

1232+ 

4,929+ 
490+ 


45,169 
47,682 
48,930 
51,312 
55,126 


60,361 


17,302 
13,265 
13,228 
11,384 
15,446 
18,844 
14,962 


256 
383 


1,235 


1] 


32,140 
32,140 
32,140 
32,140 
32,140 
32,140 
32,140 
32,140 
22.090 
22,090 
22,090 


4,805 
6,321 
5,985 
4,701 


50,012 
50,000 
| 50,000 
| 50.000 
4,812 | 50,000 
3,007 | 50,066 
1,744 | 50,973 
764 54,691 
745 | 51,512 
965 | 52,748 
3,007 | 51,214 


22,042 
2,042 
42 

42 

42 

42 
4,042 
8,042 
20.042 
24,042 
3 »,( )42 


6,019 
6,019 
6.019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 


1952 19,786 
21,756 
23.019 
24,818 
20,741 
18,842 
20,884 
17,842 
31,992 
32,157 
30,467 


1,566 
510 
406 
646 

1,703 

1,877 

2,272 

2,321 

1,376 
963 


652 


687 
604 
529 
489 || 
429 || 
520 | 
830 
445 | 
322 | 
216 |} 
176 | 


5,638 
5,714 
5,749 
5,873 
5,913 
5,955 
5,996 
6,008 
6,009 
6,012 
6,013 


62,217 
62,205 
62,600 
61,876 
61,225 
60,374 | 
59,568 | 7,436 
59,331 | 6,231 
60,484 | 10,159 
62,038 | 7,988 
69,247 | 7,681 


22,149 
| 33,605 
22,235 
| 15,433 
11,530 
6,794 


54,396 
24,643 
33,210 
41,098 
44,426 
44,370 
50,299 
56,029 
63,187 
68,452 
71,992 


Ks be 
2,416 
2,057 
3,683 
420 
612 
882 
058 
747 
603 


54.066 
53,163 
5,293 | 50,154 
4.667 | 50,739 
22,090 | 3,035 | 50,030 | 
22.090 | 8,067 | 50,007 | 
£N Z.100; previously £Stg.100 


809 
733 
629 
767 
977 
825 


36,042 
36,042 
36,042 
20,042 
10,042 
10,042 


£Stg.100 


22,090 
22,090 
22,090 
22,090 


4,311 
5,187 


6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 
6,019 | 
£N.Z.124 


773 
844 
711 
554 


88,846 
95,161 
90,236 


6,015 
6,015 
6,015 
6,015 


38,466 
48,830 
49,012 
50,938 
53,089 
53,283 


726 | 
647 
795 
789 | 
456 | 


8,200 
13,635 
| 16,745 
20,568 | 71,591 
18 | 61.543 | 17,392 | 64,810 6.015 624 
25 | 62.469 | 17.071 | 69.167 488 || 6015 600 


* On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, 
* Prior to 1950 the figures for “Other Exchange” are included under “Other Assets” 


Jan. | 63,626 
Feb. | 61,908 
Mar. 4} 61,554 

11, 61,197 





+ Included in these figures are the weekly averages of amounts in Wool Retention Acccunts: 1950, £117,000; 1951, £4,204,000; 1952, £6,000 For details of the 


Wool Retention scheme see text page 19 of February, 1951, issue. 
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1953 


(£N.Z. thousands) 


Substitute for 








Table on Page 41 of the 


I—RESERVE BANK OF NE 
Liabilities and A 





\verage of 


LIABILITIES 





Weekly saad Demand Liabilities Reserve 

Figures Notes State Banks | Other Gold hire: a 
1946 45,169 | 17,302 | 59,731 524 | 2,802 | 81,332 
1947 17,682 13,265 | 57,102 1&3 2,802 85,300 
1O48* $8,930 | 13,228 | 57,706 380 2,802 65,0°0 
1949 51,312 | 11,384 | 73,837 355 3,223 | 48,995 
1950 55,126 15,446 | 74,239 1,2327)| 4,269 51,319 
1951 60,361 18,844 69,326 4,9294) 5,139 62,557 

1952 62,252 | 14,962 | 48,557 4907) 5,856 23,416 i, 

Last Wednes 
day in Month 

1952—Feb. 62,217 | 22,149 54,396 O87 5,638 19,786 iP 
Mar 62,205 | 33,605 24,643 604 5.714 21,756 
Apr. | 62,600 | 22,235 | 33,210 529 |) 5,749 | 23,019 

May 61,876 15,433 41,098 489 | 5,873 24,818 | 

June 61,225 | 11,530 | 44.426 $29 5,913 | 20,741 l, 

July 60,374 6,794 44,370 520 5,955 18,842 1, 

Aug 59,568 | 7,436 50,299 $30 5.996 20,884 be 

Sept. 59,331 | 6,231 56,029 445 6,008 | 17,842 | 2, 

Oct 60,484 | 10,159 63,187 322 6,009 31,992 Bu 

Nov. 62,038 | 7,988 | 68,452 216 6,012 32,157 , 

Dec. 69,247 7,681 | 71,992 176 6,013 30,467 | 
1953—Jan 63,626 8.200 88,846 726 6,015 38,466 

Feb 61,908 | 13,635 | 95,161 647 6,015 48,830 | 

Mar. 4 61,554 | 16,745 | 90,236 795 6,015 49,012 | 

11 61,197 | 20,568 71,591 789 || 6,015 | 50,938 | 

18) 61,543 | 17,392 | 64,810 $50 6,015 53,089 | 

25 | 62,469 | 17,071 | 69,167 488 6,015 53,283 ( 

* On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. pe 


* Prior to 1950 


' Included in these figures are the 
Wool Retention scheme sex 


the figures for “Other Exchange” 


weekly averages 


text page 19 of February, 1951, issue. 








are included under “Other Assets” 


of amounts in Wool Retention Acc: unts 





{ the March, 1953, “Bulletin.” 











4] 
F NEW ZEALAND 
nd Assets 
ASSETS 
Investments Advances to State Other : 
Other* Over- aa In ; Market'g ; — . iow? 
Exchange seas N.Z Orens Other Diane ts anes 
~- 4,124 1.867 961 | 35,127 1,396 
—- 3,826 749 —s:1,157 | 28,510 5 1,046 
5,704 4,792 1,698 | 35,182 2,437 7,549 
7,121 | 34,734 3,482 | 37,628 4,907 1,973 
256 | 4,463 26,850 | 5,096 | 52,245 5378 2277 
383. 9,988 17,119 3,379 | 51,134 6829 3.224 
1,235 30,244 11,325 = 2,200 | 50,795 6125 1.761 
1,566 32,140 22,042) 4.805 | 50012 6019 4.023 
510 | 32,140 = 2,042. 6,321 | 50,000 6019 3.215 
106 = 32,140 42 5.985 | 50,000 6,019 2.416 
O46 © 32,140 42 4,701 | 50,000 6,019 2.057 
1,703 | 32,140 ° 42 4,812 | 50,000. 6.019 | 3.683 
1,877 | 32,140 42 3,007 | 50,066 6,019 420) 
2,272 32,140 4,042. 1,744 | 50,973 6019 612 
2,321 | 32,140 8,042 764 | 54,691 6,019 882 
1,376 22,090 20,042 745 | 51,512 6,019 1,058 
963 22,090 24,042 965 | 52,748 6,019 747 
652 | 22,090 | 36,042 | 3,007 | 51,214 6.019 603 
773 | 22,090 36,042 4,311 | 54,066 6.019 809 
844 22,090 36,042 5,187 | 53,163 6,019 733 
711 | 22,090 36,042 5,293 | 50,154 6,019 1.629 
554 | 22,090 20,042 4,667 | 50,739 6019 767 
624 22,090 10,042 3,035 | 50,030 | 6,019 977 
600 | 22,090 10,042 | 8,067 | 50,007 | 6.019 825 
,. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N Z.100; previously £Stg.100 £N.Z.124 
unts: 1950, £117,000; 1951, £4,204,000; 1952, £6,000 For details 
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II~TRADING BANKS 


LN.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 





LIABILITIES (in New Zealand) 


Time 


ASSETS 


Average of Unexercised 


Monthly 


Figures: 


1946 
1947 
|O4R% 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
Last 


1952 


Wednes- | 
day in Month: 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Demand 


117,071 
128,115 
138,211 
150,699 
167,526 
196,663 
187,478 


195,143 
197,216 
189,901 
192,133 
193,481 
192,186 
181,615 
177,440 
179,978 
180,876 
183,448 
186,314 


195,167 
208,004 


i 


Wool 
Retention 
Accounts t 


19.589 
28,612 


31,752 | 


30,756 


30,207 | 
29,446 | 


29,062 
28,672 


28,093 | 


ZI 734 
27,422 
26,995 
26,724 
26,460 


25,607 | 
24,705 | 


| 


Other 


34,414 
37 870 
40,403 
39,016 
39,787 
39,815 
39,373 


39,398 
39,382 
47,730 
39,091 
39,013 
38,573 
37 904 
38.629 
38,961 
38,417 
38,067 
37,309 


37,058 
36,304 


Total Demand 
and Time 
Liabilities 


151,485 
165,984 
178,614 
189,715 
207,313 
256,068 
255,463 


266,294 
267 354 
267 838 
260,670 
261,557 
259,430 
247,612 
243,825 
246,360 
246,289 
248,239 
250,083 


257,833 
269,013 


Jankers’ 
Cash* 


67,794 
66,041 
68,814 
86,120 
86,674 
83,278 
63,730 


77,901 
68,360 
38,465 
46.018 
53,922 
56,753 
55,860 
60,678 
66,385 
73.651 
80,474 
86,297 


101,110 
106,812 


Net O’seas 


Assets 


12,541 
13,295 
13,464 
14,526 
17,362 
27.276 
16,985 


19,868 
22,694 
22,101 
17,796 
18,213 
19,526 
16,622 
13,408 
12,350 
11,390 
L717 
18,137 


18,333 
23,012 


Securities 


Govt 


26,168 
20,913 
16,953 
12,856 
11,730 
11.716 
11,701 


11.687 


11,687 
11,687 


| 


Other 


2,293 
2,124 
1,942 
1,813 
1,677 
1.527 
1,335 


1,446 
1,432 
1,405 
1,389 
1,379 
1,376 
1,285 
Lse 
1,269 
1,266 
1,255 
1,251 


1,190 
1,177 


Advances 
and 
Discounts 


58,342 
76,247 
86,470 
81,981 
94,065 
133.079 
166,560 


159,266 
166,164 
187,259 
186,623 
179,862 
173,056 
171,224 
164,173 
158,922 
159,368 
150,883 
141,916 


135,289 
129,818 


Overdraft 
Authorities 


45,041 
46,669 
50,650 
57,086 
64,178 
72.230 
69,888 


67,294 
66.883 
64,192 
63,755 
69,937 
68,825 
67 ,700 
70,648 
70,246 
71,702 
76,859 
80,609 


87,325 
89,476 





* Bankers’ Cash includes Notes and Coin, and Balances at Reserve Bank. 


t See text pages 19 and 67 of February and May, 1951, issues respectively 


* On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100; previously £Stg.100 £N.Z.124 
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£N.Z. £N.Z 
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£N.Z 


MILLIONS 
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(£N.Z. thousands) 


III—FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
1. Net Overseas Assets* 





Last 
Wednesday 
in Month: 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1950 


Potal 


63,360 
67,304 
74,175 

82,285 
89,241 
87,016 
83,509 
78,402 
71,009 
68,843 
63,541 


72,984} 


Reserve 
Bank 


58,413 
65,198 
68,254 
72,410 
80,410 

&3,8 


\ 
oO. 


+ 
4 
O41. is q 
91914 
83,855 
72,947 


66, 123+ 


1951 


Tr ading 
Banks 


32,482 
34,053 
31,504 
30,000 
34,018 
39,492 
40,059 
23,712 
18,802 
14,108 
13,401 
15 ,O80F 


Total 


90,895 
99,251 
99,758 
102,410 
114,428 
123,316 
123,513 
117,862 
110,716 
97,963 
86,347 
81,803+ 


Reser ve 
Bank 


58,490 
56,670 
56,662 
57.035 
58,898 
55.062 
SSO 
39] 
156 
512 
5,281 


53.42 O 


mumnuuwN 


mun bo Ui bo 


1952 


Trading 
Banks 


19,868 


22,694 


22,101 
17,796 
18,213 
19,526 
16,622 
13,408 
12,350 
11,390 
pet 

18,137 


Total 


78,359 
79,3604 
78,764 
74,831 
77,111 
74,588 
69,507 
68,799 
64,806 
66,902 
66,998 
71,563 


1953 


Reserve 
Bank 


61,492 
71,809 


Banks 


| 


| 


| 


Trading 


18,333 
23,012 


Total 


79,825 
94,821 





The Reserve Bank 
t Last Wednesday before Christmas. 


and overseas investments h ld by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. 
as formerly, but also other forcign exchange holdings and overseas investments 


* Foreign exchange 
figures include not only sterling exchange 


(£N.Z. thousands) 2. Foreign Exchange Transactions of New Zealand Banking System 





1952 1953 


Calendar 
1 PAYMENTS Balance RECEIPTS 


Month 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 


RECEIPTS 


0 


Exports 


20.368 
24,674 
24,381 
18,967 
21,818 
13,593 
13,927 
l 1761 
12,377 
16,752 
13.904 
20,587 
215,909 


Other 


SO AGN 
mB GZ bw OO bo 


> © WH 
miu Fw 


SDumntyuwiwils 


"; 


ro OD +S 


— holo DOW fo S bo 


— 
w 


1 YS6 
1,976 
29,452 


Imports*® 


27 296 
25. 276 
24.777 
20,704 
20,003 
20,200 
19,033 
16,257 
15,168 
15,09] 
13,26] 
13,196 


230,262 


Other 


2,071 

2,949 
4.699 
3,434 
2,973 
3,149 
2,984 
2,982 
3.08] 

2,984 
2,209 
5.026 


38,541 


Transactions 


25,441 


xports 


25,896 
29,113 


Other 


2,064 
1,549 


PAYMENTS 
Other 
2,536 
2,768 


Imports* 


16,769 
12,901 


Balance 
Trenenetion : 
-f- 6,654 
414,992 











\ % 
x 7 


xxx 
wee ee eee, 
SSO. 
CPPS 


sone 
x 


=x 
x x 
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nese 


SSS 
stececarens 
OV 


x x 
cw w 


ees 
x x 


LPR KR 


NET 


OOOO 


OVERSEAS ASSETS” 


x +, 
eo 
ie 

y oe 


SKS 
AK 


eee Sa 


srs 
He 


a 


SL 


xxx 


SIR 











1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 











* Includes estimated payments for Gov 


ernment imports 
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IV-PRINCIPAL NEW 


SEE PAGE 40 FOR NOTES 
ANN 





Mean Farm Production Factory Production} Total Production — 
March Year Total : ‘ came a o 


ati ,, Persons Added Building Net National 
Population Value Volume Engaged | Wale Volume Value Volume Permits penis 


millions 100 millions == 100 millions = 100 
1938-39 1,611 81.9 100 89 30.5 100 136.1 100 12.1 194.1 
1941-42 1,630 97.3 111 100 41.2 117 163.8 110 9.0 254.1 
1942-43 1,640 98.6 108 97 45.2 122 170.2 109 ya | 293.1 
1943-44 1,638 98.9 105 100 49.4 129 175.9 108 8.3 326.2 
1944-45 1,665 116.4 113 104 52.0 132 196.7 114 12.8 329.6 
1945-46 1,711 112.8 107 110 55.6 136 200.4 ib 16.9 349.7 
1946-47 1,773 131.4 110 116 61.7 146 230.2 118 61.4 364.8 
1947-48 1,813 155.0 113 120 70.8 159 266.3 123 21.4 410.3 
1948-49 1,851 168.8 117 122 770 163 292.2 129 26.4 418.4 
1949-50 1,891 208.9 123 123 84.5 174 345.0 137 30.4 480.9 
1950-51 1,918 315.4* 126* 127 97 .4* 183* 473.2* 141* 35.0 599.4 
1951-52 1,959 614.9* 


{ Excluding processing of primary products. + Debt domiciled overseas is expressed in New Zealand 


ANNUAL AND 


(000) | EN.Z. 1938-39 | (00) | “€N.Z. | 1938-39 | ENZ. | 1938-39 | 









































Trade Money and Banking 
Balance of ; 


Exchange Notes in Net Advances and Investments | Monthly Credit 





Volume Overseas Bank 


in New Zealand Balances 
in Savings 
Accounts 


Debits 
(excluding 
Govt.) 


Exports Imports Transactions Hands of of Assets _ ania 
| Public Money (Revised Trading | Reserve 


= Series) Banks Bank 








Colonies £N.Z. millions Asat 
‘ » D ? oO . sa 
Year Annual Totals Weckie Fibs, Average of Monthly Figures 31st March 


1938 58.4 | 55.4 os 10.0 Siz 21.0 63.8 10.3 fie) 76.5 
1942 81.3 | 53.9 4, 21.5 100.8 38.5 73.2 32.9 87.4 | 90.8 
1943 71.9 95.2 - J. 27.6 Zo 42.2 80.7 46.0 99.7 | 108.5 
1944 77.8 80.4 1-27. 32.1 13/2 49.8 85.4 47.3 106.5 132.5 
1945 81.5 | 55.1 43. 35.0 150.4 80.4 83.4 33.6 117.1 | 156.7 
1946 101.3 | 71.6 ; 38.2 176.4 100.7 86.8 36.8 138.7 182.7 
1947 120.4 128.7 5. 40.1 184.3 102.6 99.3 30.6 175.0 | 217.0 
1948 147.8 128.2 ‘a 40.7 195.5 84.1 105.4 44.9 188.6 | 228.7 
1949 147.3 | 119.7 — 6! 42.5 207.3 70.6 96.7 83.2 196.6 | 239.3 
1950 183.8 | 157.9 4.° 45.2 232.7 Fav 107.5 90.6 243.8 | 253.6 
1951 248.1 206.5 - ; 48.9 268.6 104.0 146.3 789 | 304.7 | 266.2 
1952 ee 3. 50.9 256.3 72.6 179.6 71.8 308.5 | 282.2 
| Asat 


Month Total for Year Ended As at last Balance Day oa Me | ponte | 


1951—Oct. 240.0 | 191.4 38. 256.0 98.0 156.4 71.4 332.0 278.0 
~ pa 247.4 199.3 131. 253.0 86.3 | 160.5 746 | 310.7 | 2781 
Dec. 248.1 206.5 ; 267.74 81.8¢ | 167.7 80.6 305.0 278.2 

















Jan. 244.2 198.7 5. 261.6 784 | 1724 80.8 313.7 278.4 
Feb. 235.0 207.4 3. 273.4 794 | 179.3 82.9 358.6 276.0 
Mar. 248.9 224.4 -16. 277.6 78.8 | 2004 64.4 386.3. | 282.2 
Apr. 253.5 235.3 t 51. 269.7 748 | 199.7 62.0 315.8 282.5 
May 256.5 239.5 30. 263.5 77.1 | 193.0 60.8 311.6 283.0 
June 254.2 247.5 51. 258.0 74.6 | 1861 60.9 279.5 283.8 
July 251.5 256.9 57. 242.9 69.5 | 184.2 59.1 | 297.7 | 283.9 
Aug. 247.9 254.8 54. 240.0 68.8 177.1 62.8 | 269.6 | 285.2 
Sept. 245.6 255.2 51. 240.8 64.8 | 171.9 69.5 271.9 | 285.9 
Oct. 246.4 244.2 42. 2 246.5 66.9 | 172.3 78.3 | 284.2 286.3 
Nov. 244.3 31. 246.9 67.0 163.8 83.8 | 263.0 286.2 
Dec. 240.8 3.: 254.3 716 | 154.9 96.3 | 350.0 286.9 


Jan. 53. 260.7 798 | 148.2 100.4 261.7. | 287.5 
Feb. - 3 51. 277.8 94.8 142.7 100.4 319.8 
Mar. 74.1 


























+ Last Wednesday before Christmas. 
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ON CONTENTS OF THIS TABLE 





Sources: Census and Statistics Department 


Labour Department 
















Wages and 
Salaries 






111.1 
120.6 
126.7 
140.4 
147.0 
161.8 
186.3 
210.1 
226.9 
252.9 
276.6 















325.2* 





National Income 


Personal 
Consumption 


160 
175 


249 
285 
343 
350 
406 
449* 








Private Gross Capital Total 
Savings Formation Taxation 
£N.Z. millions 

16 43 37.8 
“ ‘i 68.2 
- iy 87.9 
82 40 100.8 
a 108.7 
- ofl 114.9 
68 85 113.1 
83 133 122.3 
24 67 130.4 
81 120 135.6 

129 170 157.9 
80* 178* 200.6 











Public Finance 
Current Expenditure 
Social Security | Other 

a 42.9 
13.5 107.4 
15.9 189.4 
17.6 206.5 
19.3 179.9 
23.0 189.9 
36.8 130.4 
40.4 115.0 
43.0 127.6 
46.4 111.7 
49.4 119.9 
54.2 144.3 








Overseas ft 
! 





Public Debt 


Internal 


146.2 
230.8 
304.7 | 
366.7 | 
403.3 | 
472.7 
483.0 | 
494.1 
534.4 | 
565.1 | 
589.4 
575.8 | 


Total 


277.6 
359.0 
437.5 
500.4 
537.1 

568.0 
578.2 
577.9 
615.0 
643.9 
667.2 
653.6 








March Year 


1938-39 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 


1951-52 














currency at the rate £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100 = £A.125. 
MONTHLY 





* Provisional 




















Govt. 
Security 
Yield 






Per cent 






3.81 

3.20 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 
3.01 

3.00 
3.03 
3.00 
3.07 
3.08 
3.85 


















































Share 
Prices 
Index 





(All 
groups) 


681 
688 
799 
871 
916 
1012 
1069 
1035 
999 
1121 
1223 
1011 





1227 
1172 
1134 


1095 
1018 
1032 
1019 
1019 
1006 
1015 
1018 
995 
989 
963 
961 


959 











Consumers’ Wholesale Prices 
Retail 
Price = index pe 
Hos ie Index 
Food All Groups i, | Imported All Groups 
_ Uniform Base: First Quarter, 1949 = 1000 
Annual Averages 
713 718 656 524 570 669 
811 838 793 773 780 756 
816 856 801 852 833 720 
829 872 819 881 858 788 
829 884 835 894 873 855 
830 891 849 891 875 887 
881 919 909 909 908 921 
995 992 998 1022 1012 983 
1023 1009 1018 1000 1005 1038 
1123 1066 1159r 1061 1093 1109 
1292 1183 1349 1237 1275 1261 
1422 1275 








Monthly Figures 


1343 1380 | 
1380 | $1237 1447 | 
1453 


1393 1445r 
1371 1253 1424r 
1356 1422r 
1395 1434 
1408 1270 1416 | 
1436 1435 | 
1438 1436 
1425 1284 1442 
1462 1477 
1500 1533 
1437 1294 

1448 

1453 

1464 

















1299 1328 
1320 1364 1294 
1368 1395r 
1402 1410r 1301r 
1397 1406 
1398 1410 
1400 1406 1310r 
1400 1412 
1398 1411 
1400 1415 1361 
1410 1434 
1405 1450 

1362 





Export 
Prices 
Index 


(Base: 
1936-38 
— 1000) 
1011 
1173 
1220 
1282 
1379 
1509 
1890 
2089 
2027 
2842 
3328 
2649 


2852 


2768 


2480 


2600 


2768 





Retail 
Sales— 
Selected 
Items 
(Wellington 
Area) 
March 
Year 
1951—100 








Unem- 
ployed 


Number 


34,748 
2,736 
1,096 

913 
677 
368 
83 
61 
88 
34 
29 


33 





34 
19 





19 
15 
16 
16 
38 
4& 
50 
38 
40 
41 
31 
45 





40 





Calendar 
Year 
1938 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Month 


1951—Ovet 


Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec. 





Jan 
Feb 
Mar 








r Revised. 





p Provisional. 
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(£N.Z. thousands) V—SMALL SAVINGS IN NEW ZEALAND 


1] 





Credit Balances in Savings Accounts National Savings Bonds Total Small Savings 


Estimated 
Total Credit Purchase | Estimated 


Post Office | Trustee | National Change 


| 
hs | te : Balances in | ; Value of Change | 
Savings | Savings Savings Savings during * Ag during Amount® | during | Based 
Bank } Bank Accounts Accounts® | Period® Out- Period | Period* | Incomet 
| | standing§ | 
Total at | 
end of year | 


Change | Change as % 


Total at 
|| end of year 


1941-42 71,445 | 16,130 3,194 90,769 + 12,335 3,398 | + 3,398 | 94,167 | + 15,733 
1942-43 84,470 | 18320 | 5,666 | 108,456 + 17,687 4,754 | + 1,356 | 113,210 | + 19,043 
1943-44 98,614 20,914 13,010 | 132,538 + 24,082 7,876 | + 3,122 || 140,414 +- 27,204 
1944-45 113,492 22,774 | 20,457 | 156,723 + 24,185 10,485 | + 2,609 167,208 | +- 26,794 
1945-46 128,514 27,254 26,917 182,685 + 25,962 11,343 | + 858 | 194,028 | + 26,820 
1946-47 154,859t 30,540 31,560 | 216,959 + 34,274 9,972 | — 1,371 || 226,931 | + 32,903 
1947-48 160,881¢ | 31,778 36,070 | 228,729 + 11,770 7,896 | — 2,076 236,625 +- 9,694 
1948-49 166,297¢ | 32,771 40,197 | 239,265 + 10,536 5,557 | — 2,339 244,822 + 8,197 
1949-50 170,982 34,943 47,671 | 253,596 | +- 14,331 3,896 | — 1,661 257,492 + 12,670 
1950-51 | 176,103 36,893 53,214 | 266,210 + 12,614 2,957 |— 939 269,167 + 11,675 
1951-52 184,639 | 38,334 59,218 | 282,191 + 15,981 2,953 - 4 285,144 +- 15,977 


March- Years Balance at end of year Annual Annual 


Annual 


= = 
| 
— 


WNWNNSSSSXHN 


NWMOWNNWDWNOAY 


++++++4+4+4++ 


Total 
end month 


Total at end | 


Month Balance at end of month Monthly of month 


Monthly Monthly 


1952—Jan. || 182,960 | 37,984 | 57,481 | 278,425 |+ 206) 3,002 | - 18 || 281,427 |+ 189 
Feb, | 180,942 | 37,478 | 57,580 | 276,000 2,425 | 2,983 19 || 278,983 | — 2,444 
Mar. | 184,639 | 38,334 | 59,218 | 282,191 6,191 2,953 30 || 285,144 | + 6,161 
Apr. | 184,600 | 38,258 | 59,649 | 282,507 316 | 2,909 | 44 | 285,416 | 272 
May | 184,655 38,269 60,090 | 283,014 507 | 2,858; — 51 || 285,872 |4+ 456 
June | 184,633 | 38,273 | 60,874 | 283,780 766 || 2,806;— 52 || 286,586 |+ 714 
July | 185,015 | 38,398 | 60,508 | 283,921 141 2,764|— 42 || 286685 | 99 
Aug. | 186,241 38,441 | 60,555 | 285,237 1,316 | 2,733 |— 31 || 287,970 | + 1,285 
Sept. | 187,076 | 38,411 | 60,455 | 285,942 705 2,702 31 || 288,644 |+ 674 
Oct. | 187,649 | 38,478 | 60,202 | 286,329 387 2,658 |— 44 || 288987 |+ 343 
Nov. | 187,374 | 38,380 | 60,465 | 286,219 110 2,639 | 19 || 288858 |— 129 

| 187,789 38,319 60,815 | 286,923 704 2,603 to 36 289,526 668 


| 
| 
i 











+ $i +t++4++44+ 


1953—Jan. | 188,292 | 38,273 | 60,944 | 287,509 58 | 2,504|/— 9 || 290103 |4+  577| 
| 











ww SMALL SAVINGS IN NEW. ZEALAND wits 
300 
300 a 





TOTAL AS AT 3lst MARCH* 


1 eS j it 1 1 | | j j 1 
PER CEAT PER CERT 


ANNUAL CHANGE* AS PERCENTAGE OF NET PRIVATE INCOMET 


YEAR ENDEO 3ist MARCH 


10 "10 








r +5 
| 0 0 
5 








1 i l i l l u | | ! i } l 


1940 = 194), 1942 1943 19441945 1946 = 1947) 194819491950) 9ST 1952 


























* Including interest credited in March of each year; for National Savings Accounts interest calculated for the year ended 30th June is not included in the total until 
the following March. tIncludes amounts to credit of War Gratuity Accounts, viz.—1946-47, £13,616,000; 1947-48, £12,439,000; 1948-49, £11,448,000. §Excluding 
accrued interest which has been regarded as a cash payment on maturity. tNet Private Income = Private Income as defined in the National Income Statistics 
less direct taxation and changes in primary-products stabilisation and woo} retention balances. 
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Base : 1938 — 1000* 


VI—WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 


Source: Census and Statistics Department 












Consumers’ Goods 


























Locally 
































































Calendar Producers’ Materials Imported | produced _All 
Year Food Non-food Combined | Builders Other | Combined Items | Items Groups 
1939 1097 | 1021 | 1066 | 993 1013 1008 1011 1067 1034 
1942 1346 1499 | 1409 | 1370 1317 1330 1475 1209 1367 
1943 1361 1714 | ~=— 1504 | 1476 1406 1424 | 1625 1221 1460 
1944 1392 | 1797 | 1556 | 1508 1444 1461 | 1679 1249 1504 
1945 1412, | 1819 | 1576 |, 1583 1457 1489 | 1704 1274 1529 
1946 1433 1817 1588 | 1570 1459 1488 | 1699 1295 1534 
1947 1570 1812 1668 1500 1539 1529 || 1734 1386 1592 
1948 1664 1994 1798 || 1620 1793 1750 || 1949 1521 1773 
1949 1625 | 1987 1771 | ~=1640 1787 1750 | 1907 1552 1762 
1950 1758 | 2138 1911 || = 1776 1965 1918 | 2022 1767 1918 
1951 2038 | 2510 2228 || 2015 2307 2234 || 2358 2057 2235 

Monthly: iH | 

1951—Oct. 2161 | 2586 2338 | 2151 2362 2310 || 2478 2104 2327 
Nov. 2274 | 2594 2409 |= 2191 2426 2367 2517 2203 2390 
Dec. 2279 | 2599 2413 |} 2221 2417 2369 2514 2214 2393 
| | 
1952—Jan. 2216 | 2693 | 2414 || 2266 2521 2458 || 2608 2203 2444 
Feb. 2152 | 2700 2380 || 2265 2616 2529 2673 2171 2470 
Mar. 2133 2670 2356 || 2290 2616 2535 2663 2168 2463 
Apr. 2181 2666 2383 || 2293 2605 2527, | = 2665 2185 2471 
May 2139 | 2665 2358 || 2301 2609 2532 || ~=—.2669 2158 2463 
June 2171 | 2674 2380 || 2301 2615 2537 | +=. 2670 2187 2475 
July 2187 2667 | 2387 | 2305 2600 2527 || ~=— 2665 2188 2472 
Aug. 2199 2659 | 2390 || 2320 2608 2537 || +2670 2198 2480 
Sept. 2287 2663 | 2444 || 2340 2624 2553 | 2688 2251 2513 
Oct. 2430 2663 | 2527 | 2343 2606 2541 | 2679 2337 2541 
BASE 1938-1000* 

3000 }— -} 3000 

2800 f- -] 2800 

| U7 

2600 |- 2600 

2400 F- 2400 

2200 F- 2200 

2000 2000 

1800 |- 1800 

1600 F- - 1600 

” agence?" - 
f mm ¥ 
1400 F- all J -""" —~{ 1400 | 
4 FALL GROUPS a 
—— +—LOCALLY PRODUCED ITEMS 

1200 4 1200 | 
| 

1000 =< : 1000 | 
| SPaee Cece eweeewee ee re oe eee we ee ee eee ee ee ere ee eee ee | 
| 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1946 1949 1950 1951 1952 | 
L_ liane — PD Ly 














* Recalculated from Government Statistician’s Index, Base : 1926 - 30 = 1000 
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VII—EXPORT PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 
Base 1938=1000 * Source: Census and Statistics Department 





eee H 23 Other All Pastoral) Agricul- l 
. +. ndar | Paw y Meat Wool Pastoral and Dairy tural | Timber | Minerals ae 
ear roduce Produce Produce Produce | “ 


1940 | 1094 | 1025 1280 1359 | 1120 977 896 
1941 1113 1031 1280 1585 | 1140 1069 908 
1942 1144 | 1030 1280 1901 1166 945 1010 
1943 1183 1047 1426 1808 | 1214 1030 1011 
1944 1294 1088 1463 1796 | 1277 1180 — 1004 
1945 1487 | 1161 1463 1853 | = 1378 1278 1228 
1946 | = 1545 1285 1613 2447 1510 1356 1325 
1947 1809 1555 2092 4041 1910 | 1653 1516 


1115 
1136 
1160 
1207 
1268 
1364 
1492 
1869 


W DO Do bo 
ON Ue 


: 
VWODMRA Cwm 


ee ee rey 
->bwe 

IdrOwN 

t 


~) 
wn 


1948 1988 1538 2665 4226 4115 1883 | 1732 | 2067 
1949 | 1879 | 1449 2907 3707 2055 1622 | 1776 2004 
1950 2018 | 1570 6277 4780 2901 1556 1877 2811 
1951 | 2181 1753 7142 6548 3386 | 1975 3217 | $291 
1952 | 2369 | 2030 4020 | 3935 2666 | 2835 2723 2620 


Quarterly: | 
1949—Sept. | 1850 1445 2196 | 3706 | 1901 | 1648 | 1817 1860 
Dec. | 1967 1495 3638 3597 2275 | +1589 | 1831 2217 
1950—Mar. | 1976 1572 3892 4116 2394 1986 1814 2339 
June 1975 | 1549 4252 | 4636 2456 1541 {| 2539 | 2391 
Sept. | 2035 | 1563 6862 4654 | 3001 1461 1890 2905 
Dec. | 2130 1622 10080 5390 3831 1807 1700 3699 
1951—Mar. || 2151 1639 10687. | 6115 4600 1953 = 2045 4443 
June | 2126 | = 1721 4505 7473 2818 1809 2045 | 2745 
Sept. | 2153 | 1745 4563 6798 2731 2337 3270 2675 
Dec. | 2283 1873 4790 | 5763 | 2884 2332 3279 2821 
1952—Mar. 2343 | 2022 4401 4770 2786 3101 2753 2738 
June 2289 2069 3267 4068 2492 2787 2713 2453 
Sept. 2358 | 2025 3901 3570 2614 2870 2725 2571 
Dec. 2469 | 2067 4418 3710 279) 2675 2715 2737 














EXPORT PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 


BASE 1938-~-1000* 














DAIRY PRODUCE 























peewee A " 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 














* Recalculated from Government Statistician’s Index, Base : 1909-13 = 1000 


THE MATERIAL IN THIS “BULLETIN” WAS PREPARED BY THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICS OFFICE OF THE RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
AND PRINTED IN NEW ZEALAND BY WHITCOMBE AND TOMBS LIMITED. 





